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AN AMERICAN ARTIST WHOSE CANVAS 
IS THE STAGE 

OUR word artist has a far more restricted meaning than 
the corresponding word in European languages. With 
us it usually signifies the painter; in Europe it is applied to 
the worker in any of the arts. I assume that art in America 
first manifested itself tentatively in painting. The only artists 
in the early days here were a few awkward wielders of the 
brush, and so the word has clung to the painter. Lately, with 
the growing popularity of the opera, we have extended the 
meaning of the term to the operatic stage and speak of opera 
singers as artists. But in the main the word with us still sig' 
nifies the painter. 

Settled from Europe, constantly receiving an influx of pop' 
ulation from there, this country in its art is imitative. The 
earlier portraitists imitated the portraiture of England. The 
Hudson River school of the landscape painters was Ameri' 
can only in name and subjects. Its technique and manner of 
looking at nature were of the school of Dusseldorf, while 
Asher Durand, Innes and Martin showed the effects of 
strong French influence. Then Munich became a Mecca for 
American art students and finally France. American artists 
returning from France painted so obviously in the French 
style and made French art so popular here that Americans 
began to prefer the originals to the imitations and to buy 
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French pictures instead of the French-American product of 
the New York studios. The blight that fell on American 
art was directly due to those American painters who them' 
selves had set up French idols and constantly extolled them. 
The older men had been discreet enough to come home, paint, 
— and refrain from talking. 

The one striking exception to the tendency to imitation 
was Winslow Homer, who did not go abroad until his style 
was well formed and then not to study but merely to look 
about a little and paint. His work, chiefly on the Maine coast, 
where he lived practically as a hermit, has originality dis- 
coverable chiefly in that uncouth force which always is char- 
acteristic of art in a new country and is in strong contrast to 
the effeminacy conspicuous in the work of most American 
artists. Whistler, American by birth, but settled abroad, and 
Sargent, born of American parents abroad and brought up 
there, remained far more independent of European influence 
than the many who went abroad, scratched Europe and re- 
turned. Whistler dared to be influenced by the Orient in- 
stead of by London and Paris; Sargent dared to be influenced 
by no one but himself. That is how their American blood 
showed itself. 

Meanwhile, however, and using art in its broad Con- 
tinental meaning, America has produced an artist. He is not 
one who puts paint on canvas, molds clay or scratches on 
copper with the etcher's needle. He lays bare the soul of the 
spoken word and of the swift or deliberate gesture propa- 
gated in the environment of the set scene. True, another 
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may write the word and another speak it, and still another 
paint or build the scene. But his brain is the atelier from 
which the finished picture with its moving, speaking figures 
is projected and in which it is determined how they shall 
move and speak, and when. In popular parlance he is a the 
atrical manager, in the language of his profession a "producer," 
but in the wider significance of "art" he is an artist whose 
colors are words, whose palette is a prompt book, and whose 
canvas is the stage. This artist is David Belasco, whose name 
stamps a stage production as with a hall-mark and even with 
so thoughtless an aggregation as the average theatre audi' 
ence, stands for more than the name of author or star. 

The prevailing idea that a play is primarily a vehicle of 
amusement is a mistake. The first purpose of a play, whether 
Ibsen or musical comedy, should be to interest. The play that 
interests, and again whether it be Ibsen or musical comedy, 
also entertains, or amuses as the case may be. And a play 
can interest in various ways— through its motif, problem, 
novelty of treatment, denouement, scene setting. But let it 
be problem play, drama, farce, musical comedy, or spectacle, 
it must be good of its kind to interest. It is the play that 
does not interest that goes into the discard. Sometimes the 
thread of action is too tenuous to bear the weight of the 
spectacle strung upon it. Such are the plays that become 
glutted and stodgy with spectacular effects that appear need' 
less, hence do not interest. Again, the problem may be so 
abnormal that it is not worth spending an evening in attempt' 
ing to solve it. The farce may be full of bright lines, but its 
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situations so exagerated that they fail to create the necessary 
illusion of reality. A musical comedy may be— usually is, in 
fact— too idiotic in book and lyrics, or its music of the kind 
that just does not get over. 

Fortunes have been spent on plays that haven't interested 
the public. The theatrical scrap heap is piled high with them. 
But you would have to pick a long time in it before finding 
a Belasco production. His acceptance of a play means either 
that it is of the kind that interests or that he has discerned 
the possibility of making it so. Incidentally a play that in' 
terests may also teach, or may give force to a belief. But first 
of all a play must interest. A dull play, written with how- 
ever high a motive, typifies nothing save its failure as a play. 

How different it is with a play, so interesting because so 
natural, that it carries conviction across the footlights— "gets 
across," as the saying is. "The Woman'" now playing at the 
Republic Theatre in this city deals with graft in politics, deals 
with a vital subject in such a way that it cannot fail to bring 
home to everyone in the audience the sordidness, cruelty, 
abomination of corruption in public life. "The Return of 
Peter Grimm 11 at the Belasco Theatre will do more to confirm 
the credence of many that the spirits of the dead may be in' 
duced to revisit the earth, than all the writings of Professor 
James, the experiments of Professor Hyslop, the reports of 
the Society for Psychical Research. Both plays would have 
failed completely had they not been so staged that their in' 
cidents appeared perfectly natural. In the Peter Grimm play 
this illusion of naturalness in scenes in which a man after 
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death appears again on earth precisely as he was in life and 
is seen by the audience, while invisible to all the characters 
in the drama save one, a little boy who had loved him and 
is dying, is a triumph of stage craft, to which the slightest 
mistake on the part of the producer would have been fatal. 
After seeing "The Return of Peter Grimm," you may not be 
convinced that the dead come back, but you wish that you 
could be. Both were Belasco productions. 
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